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Koloman Moser, wrapping paper for the Wiener Werkstätte, 
1905 

Execution: for the Wiener Werkstatte 

Printed paper 

Kaiser Wilhelm Museum, Krefeld 
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1. Fritz Erler, cover of the first issue of Jugend, І, no. 1/2 (January 1896) 


Color zincograph 


Universitátsbibliothek Heidelberg 


The first steps on the path to reforming the applied arts in 
Vienna around the turn of the twentieth century were taken 
in the field of graphics. The shift toward planar art, linearity, 
basic geometrical forms, and a reduced color palette that 
came to be the hallmarks of Viennese modernism found 
their first expression in the graphic creations of the reform 
artists. Graphic art was the most affordable way to exper- 
iment with new design ideas and make them available to 
a wider audience. In order to better understand the devel- 
opment of graphic design in the Wiener Werkstátte after 
1908 and the consolidation of its new, singular style, it is 
essential to first consider the foundational role played by its 
progenitors in Viennese reform art and the early works of 
Josef Hoffmann and Koloman Moser. 
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THE ARTISTIC EDUCATION OF THE 

SECESSIONISTS AND THEIR PREDECESSORS 
That Viennese modernism placed such a high value on 
graphic arts as a medium of expression can be explained 
by the fact that the Vienna art schools where most of the 
19 founding members of the Secession received their edu- 
cation were heavily focused on drawing. The pedagogical 
reforms undertaken by the Akademie der bildenden Künste 
(Academy of Fine Arts) and the Kunstgewerbeschule 
(School of Applied Arts) in Vienna drew their impetus 
from international standard-bearers like the École des 
beaux arts in Paris and the schools of design in London, 
which placed considerable emphasis on graphic design. In 
1888 the Lehr- und Versuchsanstalt für Photographie und 
Reproduktionsverfahren (Training and Research Institute 
of Photography and Reproduction Processes; today the 
Hóhere graphische Lehr- und Versuchsanstalt) became 
Vienna's first institute for training artists in methods 
of mass reproduction, particularly for commercial art. 
The Gesellschaft für vervielfaltigende Kunst (Society for 
Reproductive Art)—itself founded in 1871—began pub- 
lishing its magazine Die graphischen Künste (The Graphic 
Arts) in 1879. In 1903, the Ex-Libris Gesellschaft for 
commercial artists was founded. Moser began study- 
ing drawing and painting in 1885, first with professor 
Franz Rumpler, then with Christian Griepenkerl at the 
Allgemeine Malerschule until 1890, and then with Mathias 
von Trenkwald at the Spezialschule für Historienmalerei 
(Special School for History Painting) until 1892. As he 
wrote in his autobiographical essay "Mein Werdegang" (My 
Career) in 1916, they "of course" only taught him the "at 
that time dominant academic style.” After completing his 
studies at the Academy in 1892, he started a three-year 
apprenticeship with Franz Matsch at the School of Applied 
Arts. Matsch's courses on decorative painting familiarized 
Moser with new directions in painting that drew heavily 
from the applied arts. In teaching this new style, professors 
at the School of Applied Arts were following the English 
Arts and Crafts movement's call for artists to unify the arts 
and take the applied arts as their guide. Hoffmann devel- 
oped his graphic arts-oriented approach during his training 
in design, which he began at the Staatsgewerbeschule 
(State Trade School) in Brünn (Brno) in 1887 and complet- 
ed for all practical purposes at the Militarbauamt (Military 


Construction Office) in Mannheim in 1891. Beginning in 
1892, he began perfecting his talents by working with 
Carl von Hasenauer at the Specialschule för Architektur, 
and, after 1895, with Otto Wagner at the Academy? 
Working in Wagner’s architecture studio allowed him to 
refine his style as a graphic designer. Young Viennese 
graphic designers learned about new trends in European 
art through German and English illustrated art magazines. 
Artists of Viennese modernism drew inspiration from The 
Studio, which began publication in London in 1893; Berlin’s 
Pan, which began in 1895; and Munich’s Jugend (Youth), 
launched in 1896 [Fig. 1]. The graphic layouts of these 
publications served as models for new Austrian art mag- 
azines. Students and graduates like Moser and Hoffmann 
took these new impulses to heart, working early in their 
careers as graphic designers for both commercial and 
artistic projects. Moser worked as an illustrator and com- 
mercial artist for advertisements and fashion magazines. 
These new experiences seem to have motivated Moser 
to take a different approach to painting that diverged 
from the precepts of his traditional, wholly academic 
training. Around the same time—though possibly as early 
as 1894—Moser met the architects Hoffmann, Joseph 
aria Olbrich, and Friedrich Pilz and the painters Adolf 
Karpellus, Leo Kainradl, and Maximilian Kurzweil at the 
Siebener-Club. The Siebener-Club (Club of the Seven) was 
a get-together for students of the Academy and the School 
of Applied Arts that met regularly at the Blaues Freihaus 
or at Café Sperl on Gumpendorferstrasse. The club was, 


£& 


ong with the Hagengesellschaft (Hagen Society), one 
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the two groups of artists that would later split from the 
Künstlerhaus to form the Vereinigung bildender Künstler 
Österreichs—Secession, known simply as the Vienna 
Secession. The person who would undoubtedly have the 
greatest impact on Moser's development as an artist was 
his new friend Hoffmann, who would become Moser's 
partner at the Secession, the School of Applied Arts and 
the Wiener Werkstätte. The Siebener-Club’s members 
often carried out their heady artistic exchange with one 
another in postcards that they themselves designed. The 
postcards generally discussed the Siebener-Club artists’ 
collective publication project, the magazine Für die Jugend 
des Volkes (For the People's Youth), which was published 
by the Vienna teachers’ union Die Volksschule. Over the 


span of two years, Moser composed over 70 contributions 
as well as a story for the small magazine [Fig. 2]. 


Moser took on a leading role in designing the illustrations 
for Für die Jugend des Volkes. His balanced arrangement 
of illustration and text in the page layout anticipated 
the approach he would later take in his drawings for Ver 
Sacrum (Sacred Spring).* 
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2. Koloman Moser, illustration and layout for a page 
from “Lillis Traum,” in Für die Jugend des Volkes, 1896 
Pencil and ink on paper 

MAK — Austrian Museum of Applied Arts / Contemporary Art, Vienna 
Photo: © MAK 
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17. Franz Karl Delavilla and A. von Leupold-Löwenthal, Cabaret 
Fledermaus von Franz Karl Delavilla, Die Fläche II, Plate 8 
Editor: Bertold Löffler, Vienna 1910 

Publisher: Anton Schroll & Co. 


Colored lithograph 
MAK — Austrian Museum of Applied Arts / Contemporary Art, Vienna 


Photo: O MAK/Hanady Mustafa 
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18. Josef Hoffmann, Wiener Werkstätte postcard no. 74A, 

Bar Room, Cabaret Fledermaus, Vienna, Kärntnerstrasse 33, 1907 
Chromolithograph 

The Leonard A. Lauder Collection 

Neue Galerie New York 
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19. Carl Otto Czeschka, title page design for the first program booklet of Cabaret Fledermaus, 1907 
Ink, pencil, and watercolor on paper 

МАК - Austrian Museum of Applied Arts / Contemporary Art, Vienna 

Photo: O MAK/Georg Mayer 
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Josef Hoffmann, beer glass “B,” 1912 


Execution: Bohemian Glass Manufacturer for J. & |. Lobmeyr 
Mouth-blown crystal, black bronzite décor 
Neue Galerie New York 
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Josef Hoffmann, beer glass “C,” 1912 

Execution: Bohemian Glass Manufacturer for J. & L. Lobmeyr 
Mouth-blown crystal, black bronzite décor 

Neue Galerie New York 
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WAR GLASS 

After the beginning of World War І, the Wiener Werkstatte 
began producing objects in a patriotic style. Compared with 
the Wiener Werkstatte’s other products, the glass pieces 
are more subdued and less austere. Decorations for the 
simple cups were designed by members of the Wiener 
Werkstatte and were showcased at multiple exhibitions, 
including the exhibition “Kriegserinnerungsartikel” (War 
Souvenirs) held in February 1915 at the Austrian Museum 
of Art and Industry. Sold in the shops of the Wiener 
Werkstatte and at the museum, a portion of the proceeds 
went to the Austrian military. 


Dagobert Peche's “war glass” featured at the exhibition did 
not conform to the enthusiastic patriotism of the time. For 
one glass, he made abstract, stylized forms that brought 
together the colors of the House of Habsburg (black and 
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Josef Hoffmann, war beaker, 
1914-15 

Execution: Johann Oertel & Co., 
Haida for the Wiener Werkstatte 
Glass with painted enamel 

Ernst Ploil 


gold), the Kingdom of Hungary (red, white, and green) and 
the German Empire (black, white, and red). The glasses 
were manufactured by Johann Oertel and were then 
distributed by the Werkstatte itself. Unaffected by the 
draft, female students of the Kunstgewerbeschule, such 
as Helena Gabler, Reni Schaschl, and Kitty Rix, designed 
enamel decorations. A contemporary writing about the 
exhibition praised the Werkstatte’s pieces: “The patriotic 
effect produced by the flag colors is subtly and masterfully 
executed through fired painting on simple glass forms like 
cups.” Attended by 22,247 people, the exhibition was, in 
the words of another contemporary, both a “moral achieve- 
ment and a financial success.” Not all of the hand-painted 
designs were acclaimed, however, as the WW account 
books for the period between May 1915 and the end of 
1918 show. The designers of the decorations for the war 
glasses are named in the samples book." 


Josef Hoffmann, war beaker, 

1914 

Execution: Johann Oertel & Co, 

Haida (Novy Bor) for the Wiener Werkstatte 
Glass with painted enamel 

Ernst Ploil 


Josef Hoffmann, war beaker, 
1914-15 

Execution: Johann Oertel & Co., 
Haida for the Wiener Werkstatte 


Glass with painted enamel 
Ernst Ploil 
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Emilie Flöge wearing an artistic reform dress made by the Schwestern Flöge salon, with a brooch 
designed by Josef Hoffmann, February 1909 


Photograph by D'Ora-Benda Studio, Vienna 
Austrian National Library 
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Josef Hoffmann, brooch, 1907 Josef Hoffmann, brooch, 1908 

Execution: Wiener Werkstátte, model no. G 727 Execution: Wiener Werkstatte 

Silver, agate, opal Silver, partly gilt; lapis lazuli, malachite, amethyst, coral, 
Private Collection hematite and other semi-precious stones 

Photo: Hulya Kolabas, New York Private Collection 


Josef Hoffmann, brooch, 1911 
Execution: Wiener Werkstatte, model no. G 2453 
Silver, malachite 


Private Collection 
Photo: Hulya Kolabas, New York 


Eduard Josef Wimmer-Wisgrill, belt buckle, 1910 
Execution: Wiener Werkstatte, model no. G 1207 

Silver, malachite 

MAK - Austrian Museum of Applied Arts / Contemporary Art, Vienna 
Photo: € MAK/Katrin Wisskirchen 
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Josef Hoffmann, tea and coffee service, 1904-05 
Execution: Wiener Werkstatte 

Silver, ebony 

Private Collection 
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Josef Hoffmann, teapot, 1904 


Execution: Wiener Werkstatte 


Silver, ebony, raffia 

Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. Edwin E. Jack Fund, John H. and Ernestine A. Payne Fund, 
and Helen and Alice Colburn Fund 

Photo: © 2017 Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 
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Josef Hoffmann, coffee pot, 1904 
Execution: Wiener Werkstatte, model no. S 292 
Silver, ebony 

Private Collection 

Photo: Hulya Kolabas, New York 
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Josef Hoffmann, bonbonniére acquired by Paul Wittgenstein, 1905 
Execution: Wiener Werkstatte (Alfred Mayer), model no. S 332 
Silver, onyx 


Private Collection 
Photo: Hulya Kolabas, New York 
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Josef Hoffmann, table clock, 1927 


Execution: Wiener Werkstatte, model no. M 2027 
Silver-plated alpacca 
Ernst Ploil 
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Josef Hoffmann, table clock, 1919 
Execution: Wiener Werkstatte, model no. M 3011 


Brass body; white enamel face with black numerals; glass cover; clockworks and key 
Private Collection 
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Josef Hoffmann, coffeepot, 1906 


Execution: Wiener Werkstatte, model no. S 650 
Silver, cherry wood 


Private Collection 
Photo: Hulya Kolabas, New York 
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Josef Hoffmann, teapot, 1929-30 
Execution: Wiener Werkstatte 

Brass and teakwood 

Minneapolis Institute of Art. The Modernism Collection, 
Gift of Norwest Bank Minnesota 

Photo: © Minneapolis Institute of Art 


Josef Hoffmann, teapot, 1903 

Silver, carnelian, ebony 

Minneapolis Institute of Art. The Modernism Collection, 
Gift of Norwest Bank Minnesota 

Photo: © Minneapolis Institute of Art 
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Christian Witt-Dorring 


Koloman Moser, sideboard in the dining room in the apartment 
of Dr. Bernhard Seewald, 1904 

MAK - Austrian Museum of Applied Arts / Contemporary Art, Vienna 

Photo: © MAK 
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9. Koloman Moser, design for the writing cabinet with built-in chair from the breakfast room in the Eisler von Terramare apartment, 1902 
Pencil, India ink, and watercolor on graph paper 

МАК - Austrian Museum of Applied Arts / Contemporary Art, Vienna 

Photo: © MAK/Tabor Rauch 
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10. Koloman Moser, writing cabinet with built-in chair from the Eisler von Terramare apartment, 1902-03 


Execution: Caspar Hrazdil, Vienna 
Thuja wood inlaid with satinwood and brass 


© Victoria & Albert Museum, London 
231 


14, Josef Hoffmann, Purkersdorf Sanatorium, 1904 


The first building and interior design realized by the Wiener 
Werkstatte was the Sanatorium Westend in Purkersdorf 
[Fig. 14], near Vienna, for the director of the Gleiwitzer 
iron works, Victor Zuckerkandl. He was the brother-in-law 
of Berta Zuckerkandl, who advocated the concerns of the 
Secessionists as a journalist and in other ways. Whereas 
Hoffmann designed all the rooms and the ground floor, as 
well as the dining room and [Fig. 15] and common rooms 
[Fig. 16] on the upper floor, Moser designed the patient 
rooms on the upper floor [Fig. 17]. 
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Josef Hoffmann, chair for the dining room 
in Purkersdorf Sanatorium, 1904 
Execution: J. & J. Kohn 

Beechwood, stained brown, partly bent and 
lathe-turned; laminated wood, red leather covering 
(formerly red oilcloth) 


Neue Galerie New York 
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15. Josef Hoffmann, dining room at the Purkersdorf Sanatorium, 1904 


МАК - Austrian Museum of Applied Arts / Contemporary Art, Vienna 
Photo: © MAK 
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Josef Hoffmann, lady's writing desk 
for the apartment of Dr. Hermann 
and Lyda Wittgenstein, 1905 
Execution: Wiener Werkstätte 

Solid oak and oak veneer, stained black and 
pores chalked white; tombac; lead-glass 
МАК - Austrian Museum of Applied Arts / 
Contemporary Art, Vienna 

Photo: © MAK/Georg Mayer 
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Josef Hoffmann, presentation 
drawing for the inglenook in 
the Dr. Hermann Wittgenstein 
apartment, 1906 


Ink and crayon on paper 
Private Collection 


Koloman Moser, reliefs for a wall 
fitting in the inglenook in the 
drawing room of the Dr. Hermann 
Wittgenstein apartment, ca. 1904 
Execution: Wiener Werkstatte 

Silver-plated copper 


Wien Museum, Vienna 
© Wien Museum 
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23. Josef Hoffmann, house of 
Dr. Richard Beer-Hofmann, 1905-06 


MAK — Austrian Museum of Applied Arts / 
Contemporary Art, Vienna 
Photo: O MAK 


24. Josef Hoffmann, entrance hall in 
the house of Dr. Richard Beer-Hofmann, 
1905-06 

MAK — Austrian Museum of Applied Arts / 


Contemporary Art, Vienna 
Photo: O MAK 


25. Josef Hoffmann, master bedroom in the house of Ing. Alexander Brauner, 1905-06 
МАК - Austrian Museum of Applied Arts / Contemporary Art, Vienna 
Photo: © MAK 


Hoffmann realized two more buildings in Vienna, also 
designing their complete interiors, from 1905 to 1906: a 
villa for the writer Dr. Richard Beer-Hofmann [Figs. 23, 24] 
and one for the engineer Alexander Brauner [Fig. 25], the 
director of Allgemeine Accumulatorenwerke AG (General 
Accumulators, Inc.). For Moser's sister-in-law Baroness 
Magda Mautner von Markhof, Hoffmann had a studio addi- 
tion to her parents’ home built and designed the interior. 
That same year, 1908, Hoffmann designed the interior of 
Paul Wittgenstein's apartment in Vienna and a home and 
interior for the latter’s sister-in-law Helene Hochstetter. 


The year 1907 was a fateful one for the Wiener Werkstatte. 
Its first serious financial difficulties resulted from oper- 
ating costs and from Hoffmann's interior design for the 
Cabaret Fledermaus [Figs. 26, 27], which Waerndorfer 
managed; Waerndorfer attempted to address the problems 
by seeking new sources of external financing. That same 
year Hoffmann designed a salesroom in Vienna for the 
k.k. Hof- und Staatsdruckerei (Imperial and Royal Court 
and State Printing Office) and designed the interior of an 
apartment for Carl Otto Czeschka and the industrialist Dr. 
Guido Hamburger, Hermine Gallia's brother.9" 
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FASHION, TEXTILES, 
AND WALLPAPER 


Angela Volker 


Possibly Max Snischek, three dresses for the operetta 
Die Fledermaus at the Vienna State Opera, 1924 


MAK — Austrian Museum of Applied Arts / Contemporary Art, Vienna 
Photo: © MAK/Georg Mayer 
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5. Poster for a Paul Poiret 
fashion show in Vienna, 1911 
MAK — Austrian Mus of anon ed Arts / 
Contem porary Art, Vienna 

Photo: © MAK/Georg Mayer 


In late November 1911 the famous couturier Poiret paid his 
second visit to Vienna in the company of his architect Louis 
50е.30 He commissioned Hoffmann to design a house for 
him and Hoffmann did so in 1912. However, it was never 
built?! Poiret staged а much-feted fashion show at the 
Urania [Fig. 5] then paid another visit to the Wiener Werk- 
stätte. In 1910, on his first visit, he had been much en- 
thused by the printed textiles and bought great quantities 
of them for use in his own creations. They made such a 
lasting impression on him that on April 1 the following year 
he opened a school of his own, the Ecole Martine, where 
young girls designed textile patterns and artisanal arti- 
facts that were subsequently sold in his shop, the Maison 
Martine.°? High praise for the colorful printed silks seen at 
the Wiener Werkstätte's fashion shows came also from the 
international press: 


The loveliest thing about these compositions in which 
such bold colors as orange, burgundy, and the like 
frequently recur are the handprinted textiles from the 
Wiener Werkstatte: silk or voile with geometric orna- 
ments, stylized flowers, etc.?* 


In the Wiener Werkstätte's own company archive of written 
sources, photographs, and works of art from each of its 
departments, material concerning the fashion department 
includes fashion sketches, photographs of realized mod- 
els, a few order books, and correspondence and invoices, 
the last two, unfortunately, mostly from the later years. 
Newspaper clippings compiled by the Wiener Werkstatte 
(WWAN) often tell of successful fashion shows at home 
and abroad. Samples or whole bolts of cloth, embroidered 
appliqués, ribbons, and lace complement such information. 
Most of the materials and written sources pertain to the 
fashion department in its early years; the 1920s are less 
vividly documented. The same cannot be said of the textile 
department. Two production index files, two product cata- 
logues, one of which is dated 1912-17, and invoices and 
correspondence, these last two only from the later years, 
offer insight into the textile manufacturers and printers who 
worked on behalf of the Wiener Werkstätte, into the design- 
ers and the clientele and, above all, into the development 


of textile patterns.35 Numerous textile department design 
sketches have survived, too. As of 1919, retail textile sales 
were recorded in a card index [Fig. 6135 The compelling 
bedrock of research into the history of the textile depart- 
ment thoughout its entire existence, from 1910 to 1932, 
is the textile design collection comprising around 20,000 
samples of fabric and a total of 1,800 designs by roughly 
100 artists. Further items include proofs, a small number of 
realized models, color constancy indexes, and sample books 


for sales reps and clients, three from the early and one from 
the later years. 


6. Maria Likarz-Strauss, fabric samples for Radio 
in various colors, 1926 


MAK — Austrian Museum of Applied Arts / Contemporary Art, Vienna 
Photo: © MAK 


Interest in the Wiener Werkstatte’s fashion collections did 
not originate in Vienna. On the contrary, the public there 
viewed the endeavors of the early years with great skep- 
ticism.37 More sympathy for such experimentation was 
shown in Berlin, where the Hohenzollern Kunstgewerbe- 
haus mounted an exhibition of historic and contemporary 
fashion in 1912— "Galerie der Moden” (Gallery of Fash- 
ions)—the Wiener Werkstätte fashion department's involve- 
ment in which was crowned with success.?? Creations from 
Wimmer-Wisgrill, Otto Lendecke, and Arnold Nechansky*? 
were on view, as well as from Zels.*° An entire room was 
dedicated to the Wiener Werkstätte, its walls clad in silks 
on which fashion designs were pinned, with realized dress- 
es and blouses arranged opposite. The department was 
invited back the following year to take part in a “fashion 
show in the Parisian style.” Overwhelmingly positive press 
reviews attest that the demanding Berliners ranked very 
highly the Wiener Werkstätte's forays into fashion. Certain- 
ly, it was positive when the new Wiener Werkstatte fashion 
drew comparisons with the renowned Poiret's designs,*' or 
when the Crown Princess Cecilie “bought herself one of 
the Wiener Werkstatte’s most delightful and quirkiest cos- 
tumes,” so making the Wiener Werkstatte “the highlight of 
the exhibition in the eyes of all elegant Berlin.” 
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Ugo Zovetti, wallpaper sample /ris, 1912 

Execution: Р, Piette, Bubenitsch near Prague for the Wiener Werkstatte 
Block-printed paper 

МАК - Austrian Museum of Applied Arts / Contemporary Art, Vienna 
Photo: O MAK/Katrin Wisskirchen 
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Ludwig Heinrich Jungnickel, wallpaper sample Hochwald, 1912 


Execution: P. Piette, Bubenitsch near Prague for the Wiener Werkstätte 


Block-printed paper 


MAK - Austrian Museum of Applied Arts / Contemporary Art, Vienna 


Photo: © MAK/Katrin Wisskirchen 
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Ernst Lichtblau, wallpaper sample, 1912 


Execution: P. Piette, Bubenitsch near Prague for the Wiener Werkstàtte 


Block-printed paper 


MAK - Austrian Museum of Applied Arts / Contemporary Art, Vienna 


Photo: @ MAK/Katrin Wisskirchen 


Guido Heigl, wallpaper sample, 1912 

Execution: P. Piette, Bubenitsch near Prague for the Wiener Werkstàtte 
Block-printed paper 

MAK - Austrian Museum of Applied Arts / Contemporary Art, Vienna 
Photo: @ MAK/Katrin Wisskirchen 
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Wilhelm Martens, wall paper sample Kranichgeier, 1912 
Execution: P. Piette, Bubenitsch near Prague for the Wiener Werkstätte 
Block-printed paper 

MAK - Austrian Museum of Applied Arts / Contemporary Art, Vienna 
Photo: O MAK/Katrin Wisskirchen 
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11. Max Snischek, coat, 1914 
MAK - Austrian Museum of Applied Arts / Contemporary Art, Vienna 
Photo: © MAK 
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12. Max Snischek, design for a coat, 1914 

Pencil and watercolor on paper 

MAK - Austrian Museum of Applied Arts / Contemporary Art, Vienna 
Photo: © MAK 


In 1914 Wimmer-Wisgrill and Zels were joined by new faces 
in the fashion department, who were evidently set on pi- 
oneering new trends. Likarz-Strauss and Snischek were 
still students at the School of Applied Arts but contributed 
fashion designs to the Cologne show.® Those ої Snischek 
have survived, along with his photographs of realized mod- 
els [Figs. 11, 12]. While Snischek repeatedly recorded on 
paper his variations on the fashion for stiff “lampshade” 
tunics launched by Poiret in 1911, these trendy stiff frills 
and stand-away skirts are absent from the realized mod- 
els in his photographs. Similarly Wimmer-Wisgrill, in his 
sketches from the latter half of 1914, featured mostly ex- 
travagant-looking, stiff, conical tunics as well as knick- 
erbockers and billowing cloche skirts; but in the case of 
his photographs, too, one searches in vain for evidence of 
such details on these models [Figs. 13, 14]. The two artists’ 
sketches clearly illustrate their oscillation between artistic 
fantasy and everyday fashion. Of all the positions repre- 
sented throughout the history of the fashion department, 
theirs were the least oriented to the clientele's interests and 
purchasing power. 


14, Eduard Josef Wimmer-Wisgrill, design for 
an evening dress, 1913 


Pencil and watercolor on paper 
МАК - Austrian Museum of Applied Arts / Contemporary Art, Vienna 


Photo: © MAK 
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Eduard Josef Wimmer-Wisgrill, fashion design 
for the Wiener Werkstatte, ca. 1915 


Watercolor on paper 
University of Applied Arts Vienna, Collection and Archive 
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BAVARIA 
151 
ENTWURF VON 
PROF. 
€. O. CZESCHKA 


BREITE 90 cm 
PREIS: 9.60 


WIENER WERKSTATIE 


13 


Carl Otto Czeschka, textile sample book, Bavaria, ca. 1911 
Execution: Wiener Werkstätte 

Printed paper; mounted silk 

МАК - Austrian Museum of Applied Arts / Contemporary Art, Vienna 
Photo: O MAK/Nathan Murrell 
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WIENER WERKSTA IIE WIENER WE RESTA IE 


VVIENER М VERKSTAITE WIENER W VERKSTAITE 


Josef Hoffmann, textile sample book, Herzblatt, ca. 1911 Carl Otto Czeschka, textile sample book, Po-Ho, ca. 1911 
Execution: Wiener Werkstatte Execution: Wiener Werkstatte 

Printed paper; mounted silk Printed paper; mounted silk 

MAK - Austrian Museum of Applied Arts / Contemporary Art, Vienna MAK - Austrian Museum of Applied Arts / Contemporary Art, Vienna 
Photo: € MAK/Nathan Murrell Photo: € MAK/Nathan Murrell 


WIENER WERKSIATIE 


Josef Hoffmann and Martha Alber, textile sample book, 
Jagdfalke, Blätter, ca. 1911 

Execution: Wiener Werkstätte 

Printed paper; mounted silk 

MAK - Austrian Museum of Applied Arts / Contemporary Art, Vienna 


Photo: © MAK/Nathan Murrell 283 


14. Vally Wieselthier, ca. 1925 
University of Applied Arts Vienna, Collection and Archive 


or candy dishes to large vases and candleholders. They 
were also asked to make figurines and other nonfunc- 
ional objects, as the Wiener Keramik had successfully 
done before them. These pieces began small. But with 
he start of the original ceramics series іп 1919-20, they 
anged from about a foot and a half to just over three feet 
in height, all manufactured with the same seeming ease as 
he smaller pieces. 


Hertha von Bucher, Hilda Jesser-Schmidt, and Fritzi Löw- 


Lazar were the first female graduates of the School 


of Applied Arts whose designs and objects were sold 
by the Wiener Werkstátte?? In 1917 Hoffmann hired 
Mizi Friedmann-Otten, Dina (Bernhardine) Kuhn, Felice 
Rix-Ueno, Anny Schoder-Ehrenfest, and Valerie (Vally) 
Wieselthier as the first female workers at the Wiener 
Werkstätte [Figs. 13, 14)" After 1918 came Lotte Calm, 
Erna Kopriva, Kitty Rix, and Susi Singer, and in 1926 the 
last member of the group, Gudrun Baudisch. The sample 
books show works from 26 different female artists and 11 
male artists, though some only had one design and others 
such as Likarz were more focused on other arts. 
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The most important and most successful was Wiesel- 
thier, whose career is a prime example of the new Kunst- 
gewerblerin (female applied artist) of the time [Fig. 14]. 
From a good bourgeois Jewish home, she was initially 
only allowed to study at the Kunstschule für Frauen und 
Mädchen (Art School for Women and Girls). But two years 
later, she managed to transfer to the School of Applied 


Arts, where she met Hoffmann, who would later bring her 
on to the Wiener Werkstätte team. She was well versed in 
all types of artisanal techniques, but she was most talent- 


ed in ceramics and plastic arts. Hoffmann recognized her 
gift for sculpture early on. The entries in the sample books 
show that out of all the female artists, Wieselthier produced 
the greatest number of objects for the Wiener Werkstatte— 
both serial pieces and originals—by a wide margin. Her 


stamp is found on 108 of the Wiener Werkstätte's original 
ceramics, among them life-sized figurines. 


She probably earned more than the others, too, which in turn 
most likely made it easier for her to decide to start working 
as a freelance artist in 1922. She left the Wiener Werkstätte 
after the highly criticized attempts of the new managing 


director Philipp Häusler to change the Wiener Werkstätte's 
direction by replacing the commission payments with 
fixed wages and placing limits on the artists' freedom to 


experiment.35 Amidst continuing financial difficulties, Calm, 
Rix, and Singer also left the company in 1925 to work as 
freelance artists. In 1926, others such as Baudisch, Flögl, 


and Kopriva decided to accept a fixed monthly wage.%° 
Nevertheless, Wieselthier and other female colleagues 
continued to collaborate with the Wiener Werkstätte and its 
partners. Their works were regularly sold by the Werkstätte 
on commission; the Gmundner Keramik under the lead- 
ership of Franz Schleiss manufactured their pieces; tiled 
stoves were made by the Sommerhuber company in Steyr; 
and for porcelain, they had the choice of working with the 


Berliner Staatliche Porzellanmanufaktur (KPM) or, after 


it reopened in 1923, the Wiener Porzellanmanufaktur 
Augarten [Fig. 15]. In 1927 the Wiener Werkstätte pur- 
chased the entire inventory of Wieselthier in an attempt to 
entice her to become the Wiener Werkstätte's artistic direc- 
tor.38 Her best "student" and ultimately closest colleague in 
these later years was Baudisch, who, like her, was a gifted 
sculptor and could make sculptures using the complicated 
hollow mold technique. 


15. Vally Wieselthier, teapot, ca. 1925 
Execution: Wiener Porzellanmanufaktur Augarten 
Glazed porcelain 


Private Collection 
329 


Dagobert Peche, vase, 1922 

Execution: for the Wiener Werkstatte, model no. KE 63 
Glazed stoneware 

Wien Museum, Vienna 

© Wien Museum 
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Dagobert Peche, vase, ca. 1930 


Execution: Wiener Werkstatte 
Glazed ceramic 
Cincinnati Art Museum, Gift of the Wiener Werkstatte 
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PALAIS 
STOCLET 


Christian Witt-Dorring 


1. Josef Hoffmann, street view of the Palais Stoclet, 


1905-11 
From: Der Architekt, vol. 10, 1914 
MAK - Austrian Museum of Applied Arts / Contemporary Art, Vienna 


Photo: © MAK 
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Waerndorfer referred to them in March 1906 when he 
reported that the submission for the floor plan and the 
facade were being sent to the Belgian contractor and that 
Hoffmann had doubled the width of the windows, at the 
client's request, and a side window had been added to the 
dining room [Figs. 13, 141.9 In May, Hoffmann's revised plan 
for the ground floor was sent to Brussels, and Waerndorfer 
asked for understanding concerning the delays." It would 
not be the last time he used the excuse of Hoffmann's 
approach of wanting to approve only the best for Stoclet. 


13. Josef Hoffmann, final design for the Palais Stoclet street facade, 1907 
From: Moderne Bauformen, vol. 13, 1914 

MAK — Austrian Museum of Applied Arts / Contemporary Art, Vienna 

Photo: € MAK 
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14. Josef Hoffmann, garden view of the Palais Stoclet, 1905-11 
From: Der Architekt, vol. 10, 1914 


MAK - Austrian Museum of Applied Arts / Contemporary Art, Vienna 
Photo: © MAK 
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Josef Hoffmann, tea service for Suzanne Stoclet, 1904 
Execution: Wiener Werkstatte, model nos. S 64, S 240 

Silver, ebony, amethyst, lapis lazuli 

Collection of Catherine Woodard and Nelson Blitz, Jr. 


In parallel with producing the plans for the architecture, 
the Wiener Werkstatte was working on the furnishing 
of the house" and the silverware.? In April, seventeen 
books were taken in for binding; and in June furniture 
for the servants’ and guest rooms was completed." At 
the same time, Hoffmann decided to propose for the din- 
ing room of the house not the silverware he had designed 
but one based on designs by Moser, since “he needs 
for the dining room something more rich and colorful, 
for which the Moser service with blue stones seems to 
him best suited.” Waerndorfer went on: “We completed 
the service over the summer and now for an exhibition 
placed it together on a credenza;? it looks fabulous. 
Moser designed another large centerpiece for flowers 


and with lighting that we are working оп”? He was 
referring to a service that was originally produced by the 
Wiener Werkstatte for the 1904 World’s Fair in St. Louis, 
in which the Wiener Werkstatte did not ultimately par- 
ticipate. In January 1907, after Moser's silverware was 
rejected, Hoffmann provided drawings and estimates 
for a new silver service with malachite stones (9,360 
crowns), which Stoclet accepted, also providing precise 
instructions for its placement on the table [Figs. 16-19]. 
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FILMS 


Enchantment, 1921 (DVD) 
Cosmopolitan/Paramount #238 

Written by Frank R. Adams, directed by Robert G. Vignola, 
starring Marion Davies and Forrest Stanley 

New York premiere October 30, 192119 

Released November 20, 1921 


“Enchantment” is based upon the story “Manhandling Ethel” 
by Frank Ramsay Adams, which appeared in Cosmopolitan 
in January 1921. This film is credited by film historians as 
the first use of modern décor in an American film. It is a ro- 
mantic comedy drama with settings that are both historical 
and modern. Set on Long Island, Davies [Fig. 8] plays flap- 
per Ethel Hoyt, a wealthy and spoiled only child surrounded 
by many suitors. Her love interest is Ernest Eddison (For- 
rest Stanley). Ethel's father (Tom Lewis) is dismayed by his 
daughter's disreputable lifestyle and determines to reform 
her with Stanley's help. The plot is a loose blend of the 
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8. Marion Davies as Ethel 
in “Enchantment,” 1921 


George Eastman House 


Taming of the Shrew and Sleeping Beauty. Davies falls for 
Stanley, who plays the prince in Sleeping Beauty; that play 
is enacted as part of the plot in a sequence set within a 
society pageant. 


The set for “Enchantment” recalls Urban’s designs for the 
Wiener Werkstatte exhibition held at the Art Institute of 
Chicago, which opened in the autumn of 1922. One set 
features a clock similar to the one Urban designed for the 
Paul Hopfner restaurant in 1906 [Figs. 9, 10]. Although this 
reference would have been lost on an American audience, 
the clock’s unique style, and that of various sets within the 
film, was unmistakably modern and these set the tone for 
creating an opposition between the values of Ethel and her 
more traditional parents. Urban, who was Viennese by birth, 
first returned to the city post-war in 1919 and again in the 
summer of 1921. Thus, a distinctly modern Viennese aes- 
thetic would have been at the forefront of his mind during 
with his initial forays in film design. 


9. Joseph Urban, set design for “Enchantment,” 1921 


Joseph Urban Archive, Rare Book and Manuscript Library, 
Columbia University 


10, Joseph Urban, mantelpiece clock for 
the Paul Hopfner restaurant, 1906 
Execution: unknown 

Marquetry of thuja and mother-of-pearl, walnut, 
nickel-plated brass, and onyx marble; celluloid dial 
with numerals in enamel and silvered copper 
Private Collection 
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